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THE VIDEOGIORNALE 


Social Movements and Amateur Media 
Technologies in Bologna Between the Late 
1980s and the Early 1990s 


Diego Cavallotti 


iB LATE 2014, A REPOSITORY OF AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS from the late 
1980s and early 1990s was discovered in Bologna by myself and the head 
curators of Home Movies-Italian National Amateur Film Archive, Paolo 
Simoni and Mirco Santi. This archive presents itself as the most complete 
audiovisual repository of Bologna’s social movement scene of those decades 
and therefore offers new insights on its members and main events.’ I took 
part not only in the recovery of these visual materials, but I also helped to 
gather them into a collection titled PVEH,” which is now housed in the 
Home Movies-Italian National Amateur Film Archive. 

The PVEH collection includes more than four hundred audiovisual 
documents: one 16-mm film, U-Matic analog videos, VHS, S-VHS, VHS-C, 
Videos, and Hi8, plus many paper documents. The materials were deposit- 
ed into the archive by Lino Greco, a former activist and film studies student 
at the University of Bologna (DAMS Program—Discipline Arte, Musica e 
Spettacolo; in English, Art, Music and Entertainment Studies school), who 
was keeping them in his house in Bologna. 

During the recovery process, I suggested dividing the PVEH collection 
into various “thematic sections” and then organizing the sections chrono- 
logically. The first section includes videos shot in one of the main squat- 
ted buildings in Bologna, called Fabbrika, between the late 1980s and the 
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Fig. 11.1. Original box in which the videos were stocked. Photograph by author. 


early 1990s, as well as videos shot during the student protests of 1990 (the 
so-called Panther movement). The latter group includes productions from 
the Videogiornale counter-informational video newsreel service, which will 
serve as this chapter’s main case study, illuminating some of the core meth- 
odological questions and theoretical insights gained from the process of 
archiving this collection of visual materials. In the second section of the 
collection, there is a 16-mm film and several analog videos shot during pro- 
tests against the war in Iraq (the First Gulf War) and protests against the 
ordered eviction of the Isola Nel Kantiere squatted building in the win- 
ter and spring of 1991. The third section comprises a group of videos from 
the Elicio Huerta “autonomous” audiovisual production school, which was 
founded by student veterans of the Panther protests in 1992 and 1993. Final- 
ly, for the fourth section I was able to collect videos from the LINK Project 
TV-Pratello TV local television project.* These preparatory and narrowcast 
materials were mainly used for a forty-eight-hour show that aired during a 
May 1992 block party in Bologna.* 

Two different footage typologies compose each section. First, there is 
the camera footage of events occurring between 1989 and 1993 in Bologna 
within the context of the social movement scene. We can find here record- 
ings of television on VHS (which were inserted in the edited versions of 
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the Videogiornale) as well as VHS, Video8, and Hi8 raw footage of the 1990 
university occupation; of several events and rallies that took place at Isola 
Nel Kantiere (a DJ pool party and a cyberpunk event called 3D INK, for 
instance); of the eviction of Isola Nel Kantiere; of interviews regarding the 
First Gulf War; and of the 1991-1992 house occupations. More specifically, 
the 1992 house occupation of the Pratello block represents the main set in 
which the LINK Project TV—Pratello TV experiment took place: indeed, 
part of the Pratello TV section of the PVEH collection is composed of the 
preparatory footage for the television airings in May 1992. 

Second, there is the edited footage of these materials. The members of 
Videogiornale and the students of the Elicio Huerta School used the raw 
footage for such projects as the Videogiornale newsreels—the PVEH col- 
lection houses its 17 editions (January-March 1990) on VHS cassettes—and 
inquiries about Bologna’s city life. Concerning the Pratello TV section, the 
collectives that joined the LINK Project TV-Pratello TV selected and cop- 
ied the preparatory footage onto S-VHS cassettes, which were used for the 
narrowcasting of the Pratello TV programs. 

Observing the composition of the whole collection forces us to ac- 
knowledge its complexity, which is primarily due to changes in technol- 
ogy and the proliferation of media formats in Italy in recent decades.” This 
complexity reveals a few key insights: It can be important for activists (such 
as those who filmed the materials in the PVEH collection) to quickly learn 
how to use newer equipment, as they often afford access to a broader de- 
mographic and make it easier to document events as they are occurring. 
It also shows us that activists often repurpose technologies (amateur home 
videomaking is a key example) for needs that differ from their original 
commercial uses.° Indeed, activist videomakers also often require quicker, 
more immediate exhibition and consumption for, among other reasons, the 
creation of cooperative networks and microcommunities (student protest- 
ers or the residents of the Pratello neighborhood, for example).’ 

Though technology plays a key role in the complexity of the collection, 
social and cultural issues factor in as well. In fact, the collected materials 
participate in a rather fluid dynamic between production and consump- 
tion. Their creators, who were at the time young students and community 
members, also identified with other groups (as we will later see with the 
LGBT community).* In other words, their activities did not appear in a so- 
cial vacuum: they were intertwined with the history and sociopolitical en- 
vironment of Bologna. 
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By the late 1960s, Bologna was the site for powerful protest movements. 
The protests of 1968 and, later on, 1977, made Bologna a veritable political 
laboratory for the experiments of the extra-parliamentary left. At the end of 
the 1980s—the anni del riflusso (the “years of reflux”), characterized by a re- 
treat to the private sphere—these protest energies seemed to have run their 
course. Nonetheless, the end of the decade was a time of profound transfor- 
mation for Bologna. The Italian Communist Party—which had governed 
the city since the end of World War II—was about to be dissolved. From its 
ashes would rise the Democratic Party of the Left, a group of democratic so- 
cialists? whose electoral platform seemed out of touch with the demands of 
Bologna’s young students and punk groups. In other words, the audiovisual 
materials of the PVEH collection stemmed from a region-specific context 
in which deep political changes were happening. We can understand the 
specific features of the collection only if we take into account the singular- 
ity of Bologna’s sociopolitical situation between the ’80s and the ’90s—it 
was one of the most prominent university towns in northern Italy, its mu- 
nicipality had been ruled by the Communist Party since the end of World 
War II, it was a destination for young students coming from all over Italy, 
and an open laboratory for social experiments (not by chance, was Bologna 
one of the outposts for the LGBT community in the early ’80s). 

Too proximate to be considered a part of history, yet already too dis- 
tant to belong to the present, the audiovisual materials that constitute this 
collection inhabit an “intermediate space” as objects with an unsettled his- 
torical status. Their entrance into the archive therefore poses various meth- 
odological questions: What can we learn from the artifacts that archivists 
and historians attempt to piece together? To which analytical tools might 
they respond, even while their temporal proximity and ties to an informal 
institutional horizon make the recovery of related sources—as is the case 
with amateur cinema—impossible? How can we historicize these materi- 
als? This chapter addresses these questions through the concrete example 
of the PVEH collection, locating a particularly generative issue for such 
media products: how the activists of Bologna’s social movement scene cre- 
ated their own media infrastructure. Because they mainly used consumer 
video technologies, the core issue at stake here is how they appropriated 
amateur media technologies of the late ’80s and early ‘90s. Archiving the 
resulting media documents has yielded unique insights into the ephemeral 
social and technological formations that arose in this particular historical 
moment. 
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In order to understand these formations, we need to focus on how the 
activists combined the documentary objects that we have unearthed and 
collected (the 16 mm film, U-Matic analog videos, VHS, S-VHS, VHS-C, 
Video8, and Hi8 tapes) and their corresponding audiovisual equipment 
creating complex technical systems for filming, editing, and screen- 
ing purposes. Understanding this process of appropriation and reuse of 
consumer video technologies within the context of a past social move- 
ment means shedding light on the technical practices of social organi- 
zations that don’t exist anymore and were not based on official statutes 
and formalized protocols of behavior. So how can we track down how the 
process of adaptation and appropriation worked without the comfort of 
established historical sources? This is done here by addressing two spe- 
cific historical source typologies in addition to the techno-material base 
of small-gauge film and analog video: local newspapers and oral histories/ 
personal testimonies." I will focus on the main issues concerning the pro- 
cess of adaptation and appropriation of consumer media technologies and 
the historical sources that the process entails, narrowing the scope of this 
chapter to the Videogiornale section of the PVEH collection. 


The Videogiornale: A Case Study 


Between 1989 and 1990, the Italian government discussed a proposed uni- 
versity reform of Socialist minister Antonio Ruberti. Ruberti’s reform 
advocated more autonomy for each Italian university, and it foresaw the 
management of universities by private citizens or special interest groups. 
Interpreting these measures as a first attempt at the privatization of the 
public education system, the members of the Panther movement quickly 
succeeded in gaining the attention of major news outlets. This was a result 
of the ability of the activists to navigate a remarkably complex media land- 
scape in which the television scene—above and beyond the overabundance 
of local and national newspapers—was approaching a duopoly dominated 
by RAI (the state-sponsored public service provider Radiotelevisione Itali- 
ana) and Fininvest (the mass of networks controlled by Silvio Berlusconi)."" 
Because they were able to operate in this media environment, the members 
of the Panther movement were well positioned intellectually to reflect on 
the use of technology for communication. Not by chance, they relied heav- 
ily on fax technology. In addition, they were influenced by Okkupanet, the 
first Italian computer network to exploit university computing systems.’* 
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Fig. 11.2. Small Videogiornale poster. Photograph by author. 
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Former activist Nando Simeone writes that Okkupanet was “initiated after 
about one month of university occupations. It involved all the major Italian 
universities, but particularly the science departments, and it may have been 
the first instance of computer use for political ends,””’ at least in Italy. 

At the University of Bologna, one of the primary means of communi- 
cation was video. During student occupations, the militants of the Panther 
movement inaugurated a small, counterinformational video newsreel ser- 
vice called Videogiornale.* 

This newsreel service had its offices in buildings occupied by students 
of the Bologna DAMS Program, and most of its contributors were DAMS 
film studies students.’* The Videogiornale producers mobilized various con- 
sumer video technologies, including VHS recorders (for editing); VHS cas- 
settes (for “screening”); and VHS, Video8, and—eventually—Hi8 cameras 
(for shooting footage).'° The inauguration of the Videogiornale coincided 
with the first signs of commotion at the University of Bologna. Compared 
with other Italian universities, the Bologna protests were rather slow to de- 
velop—in Rome, for example, student occupations had begun on January 
12, 1990, but Bologna remained silent until the Rector’s office was finally 
occupied on January 22.” The following day, on January 23, an interdepart- 
mental assembly was convened to recognize the de facto occupation of the 
humanities school building. 

We can already observe in the first Videogiornale newsreel and in Pan- 
ther activities at the University of Bologna a threefold stratification with 
significant archival and historical implications: First, we have the event, the 
interdepartmental assembly. Next, the footage of the event (shot with ama- 
teur consumer video technologies). And third, the editing of that footage 
into new audiovisual documents. First and foremost, we must describe the 
items entering the archive. The PVEH collection holds both original cam- 
era footage and edited videocassettes. The archived VHS tapes include both 
raw footage and the edited episodes of the Videogiornale, while the Video8 
and Hi8 tapes are all raw footage. How can we connect these archival find- 
ings to the original context of production and consumption? In order to 
answer this question, we have to address a major point at stake here: VHS, 
Video8, and Hi8 cameras, cassettes, and recorders are all consumer video 
technologies, usually employed by amateur videomakers. How did Video- 
giornale’s crew adapt these technologies to its communication contexts? 
In other words, we have to understand not only how prominent formats 
such as the VHS standard worked back then, but also how VHS machines 
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(camcorders, videorecorders, etc.) were connected to technical objects be- 
longing to other standards (Video8 and Hi8) in order to create assemblages 
fitting the characteristics of a social movement—in our case, the 1990 stu- 
dent movement in Bologna. 

These characteristics are informed by a close dialogue between the per- 
sonal and the political, the singular and the plural, the individual and the 
community.’* For instance, many members of Videogiornale were studying 
film history and media communication at the University of Bologna when 
the Panther movement took place. They transformed personal and intel- 
lectual interests and skills into something useful, documenting what was 
happening in the movement (and in the city of Bologna) through a video 
document. They acted as a media collective that helped other collectives— 
for instance, the LGBT group of the Panther (La Pantera Rosa, the Pink 
Panther)—to convey their messages. In doing so, they decided that their 
videos needed to be credited to the Videogiornale as a group and not to the 
individuals who shot or edited them. 

In this working environment, the members of Videogiornale also 
made use of the technical media objects that were on hand accessible to a 
group of students that could not afford the best cameras, videorecorders, 
and editing stations available on the market. They appropriated consumer 
video technologies, decontextualizing them from their intended context 
of use—the family (for the home videomakers) or cineclubs that allowed 
the use of videotapes alongside small-gauge film. Drawing on this decon- 
textualization, they managed to create a media network/assemblage that 
involved “elements that are stripped from former combinations, that enter 
into a new relation with one another, and that form a new general profile.” 
This definition of assemblage-dispositive by Francesco Casetti helps us to 
pinpoint the technical dynamics occurring in the Videogiornale editorial 
board: the activists used several consumer video technical objects—such 
as VHS, Video8, and Hi8 camcorders and tapes; VHS videorecorders; 
and televisions belonging to the university classrooms—out of their con- 
text or actually took them from the places where they were supposed to be 
used. Then, the members of the Videogiornale recombined these technical 
objects—for instance, they connected two videorecorders and built an ad- 
hoc editing station—in order to create the material base of a workflow: they 
filmed the main events concerning the university occupation in Bologna, 
edited the raw footage copying selected contents from the camera cassettes 
(VHS/Video8/Hi8 camera cassettes) onto VHS cassettes, and then screened 
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the VHS cassettes in the occupied university classroom or during marching 
protests. Sometimes they inserted footage taken from television recordings 
(TV shows or films) into the edited VHS cassettes, mashing it up with raw 
camera footage. This is the reason why, in the Videogiornale section of the 
PVEH collection, we have raw footage of the events (on VHS, Videos, and 
Hi8 tapes); TV recordings (on VHS cassettes); and the edited versions of the 
video-newsreel (on VHS tapes). 

A complex philological genealogy stems from this technological 
network. Let’s take two archived VHS tapes as examples: the tape pre- 
serving the original camera footage for the January 23 student assembly 
(HMPVEH_BO_ 225, titled Assemblea di lettere 23/1/90) and the tape of the 
Videogiornale’s first episode (screened in late January 1990) that was com- 
piled from that footage (HMPVEH_BO_25). What we notice between these 
two tapes is a genealogical relationship: Assemblea di lettere 23/1/90 is the 
prelude to the first Videogiornale episode. In a separate paper document 
now housed in the PVEH collection, the Videogiornale contributors and 
editors made a list of “macro scenes” (complete with timestamp references) 
to be included in the edited episode. 

But the process of reconstructing such a genealogy raises another ques- 
tion. We have to take into account the material conditions that enabled the 
creation of those archival finds.*° What sort of modus operandi did the 
video journalists employ in their use of video technology? This question 
shifts our inquiry from the realm of objects to the realm of practices. In 
the process, it introduces a further methodological problem: namely that 
the traces produced by practices are ephemeral or even invisible. For this 
reason, we must rely heavily on the evidence of local news sources and per- 
sonal testimony. 

Local news sources took multiple approaches to the student protest 
movement, providing specific insights on the artistic and communicative 
efforts of the activists. We can trace in local news articles precise descrip- 
tions of Videogiornale’s assemblage-dispositives and more broadly an idea 
of the appearance—albeit superficial—of the 1980s and 1990s social move- 
ment scene in Bologna created by these outlets, intended for those who were 
not part of this scene. For our purposes, we have surveyed the local issues 
of the Italian Communist Party’s daily /’Unitd (in this period the Com- 
munist Party was installed as the leader of Bologna’s local government), 
which in its coverage showed an interest in both explaining the motives 
and demands of student groups occupying the university and glossing over 
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Fig. 11.3. List of “macro scenes” (complete with timestamp references) for the first 
Videogiornale issue. Photograph by author. 


Fig. 11.4. Synopsis of the first Videogiornale issue. Pho 
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some of the tensions internal to the Panther movement in Bologna. For 
P’Unita journalist Stefania Vicentini, whose job it was to cover the univer- 
sity commotion, this meant engaging the creative outlets that were in the 
student world, including—for example—the “DA MS newsreel service,” bet- 
ter known as the Videogiornale. 
In a1990 article dedicated to the topic, Vicentini highlights the “tinker- 
ing spirit” of Videogiornale’s crew: 
In a purposefully “bohémienne” locale there is a round table that hosts the 
Videogiornale contributors and editors. They gather there around 11 o'clock 
each evening to plan for the following day of university occupations. They 
assess the possibilities of various events, and they decide what should be 
filmed and who should film it. When multiple interesting initiatives overlap, 
the gathering almost always turns critical, seeing as the group has only three 
video cameras at its disposal. They “manually” edited their footage on two 
video recorders because they do not have a video processor for editing. Such 
technologies—the students explain—are much too costly, and even though 
everyone says the DAMS Program is well-funded, no money ever makes its 
way to the production equipment.”! 


Further on, Vicentini elaborates some key points: 


[The students prefer] direct recording techniques, with soft off-screen voice- 
overs that are careful not to interfere with the reality represented. Their video 
newsreel service also includes thematic segments—on the Ruberti reforms, 
on the students’ demands—as well as specials on the protests in Palermo and 
Rome filmed by their own “on-the-scene reporters.” “We work with humble 
means and the resulting quality of our productions is not so high,” they shrug. 
“We try to improve it by inserting other film clips and footage chosen via the 
simple association of ideas.” They may be modest, but they are certainly de- 
liberate.” 


In short, the Videogiornale was the work of young students with few re- 
sources who exploited amateur technologies, pushing them well beyond the 
bounds of their prescribed and “correct” uses. Former film studies student 
at the University of Bologna and Videogiornale contributor Lino Greco has 
confirmed these impressions in interviews—often with words more precise 
than Vicentini’s—about the group’s editing and mixing practices. Regard- 
ing the montage sessions, in fact, Greco affirmed that they used to work 
with “two VCRs and a tiny Sony monitor. During the last period of Vid- 
eogiornale we tried to use more elaborated technologies, trying to practice 
with new sets. We managed to recover an editing station—which we sel- 
dom used because it didn’t improve our videos sufficiently—and a 4-track 
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Fig. 11.5. Program for the Tage des Unabhaegigen Films Festival in Augsburg, Germany. 
Photograph by author. 


audio-recorder. We mixed “on camera,” using the “insert” track. It was very 
homemade.””? 

Furthermore, in her article, Vicentini notes that the Videogiornale 
group made a spontaneous proposal to the city of Bologna, requesting that 
the big screen projector from the main football stadium be moved to piazza 
Maggiore (the city’s central square). This passing anecdote is of extreme 
interest to us because it confirms that the Videogiornale contributors and 
editors were open to many screening contexts, from outdoor sit-ins and oc- 
cupied university classrooms to theatrical programs. 

This should come as no surprise. The edited Videogiornale episodes 
were remarkably cohesive and coherent texts that could be projected in 
cinema theaters. To cite one instance, just three months into the student 
protests, the Videogiornale contributors were invited to exhibit their work 
at the Tage des Unabhaegigen Films Festival in Augsburg, Germany. 

Organized by the city of Augsburg, the festival gave young video art- 
ists the opportunity to present their very first productions. The program 
included a selection of recent newsreels made by the Videogiornale group 
and an open discussion in which audience members were encouraged to 
engage with the material.” 

This was a far cry from the situation in Bologna, where such effec- 
tive organization was still hard to come by—as confirmed by Greco, on 
whose personal testimony we conspicuously relied in reconstructing the 
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video newsreel’s exhibition and consumption dynamics. He chaperoned us 
through the excavation site of the PVEH collection and provided us with 
relevant insights concerning the Videogiornale, newsreels of which were of- 
ten screened in improvised conditions. Sometimes this referred to simple 
solutions like gathering around classroom televisions and video recorders 
to see what was happening with protesters in other university departments. 
Other times it meant relying on more complex solutions like the so-called 
audiovisual totem: a cart fitted with a television and a video recorder that 
rolled from classroom to classroom. Furthermore, thanks to the tactical use 
of access points to Bologna’s electrical grid, the audiovisual totem allowed 
the students to continue screening their videos outside during moments of 
active protest such as sit-ins.”° 

Above all, the university screenings used consumer video technology 
to serve a fundamental purpose for the student protest movement. This 
technology helped them to strengthen their informal network”® by working 
also as a video communication service that quickly became the vehicle for 
announcements on all the movement’s daily activities. These improvised 
screenings were crucial to producing the multilayered collective subjectivi- 
ty in which protesters could identify themselves not only as young students, 
but also as gays and lesbians, for instance. This was the case for the Pink 
Panther group, which became the reference point for LGBT protesters at 
the University of Bologna. In an archived VHS tape titled Gay Pantera Rosa 
di Luciano Seminario Autogestito Gay/Lesbo (HMPVEH_BO_252), the rep- 
resentatives of this gay-lesbian collective report to the other students on a 
variety of relevant protest meetings. In this tape, we find several rehears- 
als and takes of the same announcement/report, one of which was finally 
inserted in Videogiornale’s fifteenth episode. It was circulated in the halls 
of the humanities school, DAMS Program’s facilities, the political science 
department, and elsewhere. 

What momentum the Panther movement had gained it lost quickly. 
In March 1990, after the national assembly in Florence, internal disagree- 
ments brought the group to a slow crawl, then to a full stop.” With dis- 
cussion of the Ruberti reforms fading from public attention, the Panther 
movement lost any claim to political relevance. Nevertheless, some aspects 
of the student protests continued and have relevance still today—namely, 
the use of amateur media for political ends. On the one hand, the rela- 
tionship between the Videogiornale contributors, the technologies they em- 
ployed, and the broader 1990 student movement seems to be characterized 
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Fig. 11.6. “Gay Pantera Rosa di Luciano Seminario Autogestito Gay/Lesbo” (HMPVEH_ 
BO_252). VHS Cassette. Photograph by author. 


by economic scarcity and sociopolitical precariousness (after all, occupying 
a public university is an illegal act). However, on the other hand, there was a 
certain ingenuity to the ways in which these students adapted their chosen 
devices. In short, the video journalists learned to bend technology to their 
needs. They appropriated consumer video technologies for economic rea- 
sons, demonstrating a striking ability to accommodate technical objects to 
a variety of production and exhibition contexts such as homemade editing 
stations, theatrical projections, protest marches and sit-ins, and occupied 
classroom televisions. In this way, they were able to use media technolo- 
gies in order to fulfill a crucial task: to take part in the construction of the 
movement's identity. 


Conclusion 


The description of these practices highlights how the contributors and 
editors of the Videogiornale worked. They appropriated amateur media 
technologies creating their own assemblage-dispositive. We can observe 
a basic heterogeneity generated by the turmoil of the historical moment 
(the student protests) and by economic imperatives (the video journalists 
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improvised a series of super-low-budget technological solutions). In this so- 
cial environment, they borrowed video technologies intended for the con- 
sumer market and adapted them to the context of an occupied university’s 
video newsreel service. This act of recombination was designed to allow 
for and facilitate the processes of shooting, editing, and exhibiting footage. 
Starting with VHS, Video8, and Hi8 video cameras and videocassettes, the 
students spliced in other devices (for example, two VHS video recorders for 
editing), creating an assembly line of technologies. This all led to the output 
of a final product—the VHS tape used to “transmit” their work within dif- 
ferent screening contexts: the movie theater (see, for instance, the Tage des 
Unabhaegigen Films Festival), the protest demonstration (the audiovisual 
totem), and the occupied classroom (the classroom TV and videorecorder). 
In this way, they formed a whole new media entity. This is not limited to the 
technical artefacts themselves; rather, it extends to include the constitution 
of new subjective and communitarian entities, implied but not determined 
by the act of recombination. In other words, the act of recombination in- 
volves more than just physical objects; it also involves the subjects that in- 
fluence that act (and are, in turn, influenced by that act). This underscores 
a final and fundamental point: the Videogiornale must be understood as 
a product whose very possibility lays in the interaction of technology and 
the sociopolitical dimensions of its production/use context, within a precise 
time span, and in a specific location. 

In short, the dispositive-assemblage system of the Videogiornale teach- 
es us that when it comes to interacting with technologies of media there 
is no such thing as “a ‘machine’ that is pre-arranged once and for all, but 
rather [. . .] something that is repeatedly re-formed under the pressures of 
circumstance, and the elements of which are free to recombine. And we no 
longer have to deal with a ‘machine’ that captures whoever enters into its 
field of action, but rather with one that creates tension between its single 
components and their complex whole.””* 

If an assemblage-dispositive “is repeatedly re-formed under the pres- 
sures of circumstance,” this means that it is articulated within the bounds 
of the specific historical events that surround it and against which it res- 
onates. In our case, these bounds were established by the context of the 
Videogiornale, which took shape specifically in Bologna, in the early 
months of 1990, and within the Panther movement (a student/social move- 
ment), and have been illuminated here by correlating the “technical base” of 
the assemblage-dispositive with local news sources and activist testimony.” 
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These sources are crucial to describe not only how the “machine” works 
but also how it resonates with the socio-political environment that sur- 
rounds it. In other words, the sources help the historian to find out how 
the assemblage-dispositive takes part in the production of the collective 
subjectivity of a social movement. Through these epistemological lenses, 
then, Videogiornale shaped a precise identity for Bologna’s members of the 
Panther movement: they were media- and video-tinkerers, young students, 
radicals, and non-heteronormative, anxious to fight for the defense of com- 
mon goods such as public education. A new generation of activists arising 
in a moment of profound change in Italian history. 


Notes 


1. For more on the radical political scene in Bologna, see Serafino D’Onofrio and Valerio 
Monteventi, Berretta Rossa: Storie di Bologna attraverso i centri sociali (Bologna: Pendragon, 
2011), and Yannick Aiani, “Nel labirinto degli anni Ottanta: La riformulazione dell’azione 
collettiva e delle reti di cooperazione nei movimenti sociali a Bologna” (MA diss., University 
of Bologna, 2018). As regards the Italian “squatted buildings” movement, see Beppe De Sario, 
Resistenze innaturali. Attivismo radicale nell’Italia degli anni ’80 (Milan: Agenzia X, 2009). 

2. The acronym PVEH refers to the different sections of this archive. More specifically, 

P stands for Pantera and Pratello TV, V for Videogiornale, EH for Elicio Huerta’s Audiovisual 
Production School. I will describe the contents of each section further on. 

3. “Pratello” refers to the via del Pratello, a street in Bologna that gives the Pratello 
neighborhood its name. 

4. More precisely, Pratello TV started to air on May 27, three days before the block party, 
which lasted from May 30 to May 31, 1992. In many ways, the history of Pratello TV can be 
compared to that of “alternative television” in the United States. For more on alternative 
television see William Boddy, “Alternative Television in the United States,” Screen 31, 
no. 1 (Spring 1990): 91-101; Deirdre Boyle, “From Portapak to Camcorder: A Brief History 
of Guerrilla Television,” Journal of Film and Video 44, no. 1-2 (Spring-Summer 1992): 

67-79; Deirdre Boyle, Subject to Change: Guerrilla Television Revisited (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1997). In regard to Italy, we refer to a survey on several late 1990s/early 
2000S street-TV projects: Franco Berardi, Marco Jacquemet, Giancarlo Vitali, Telestreet. 
Macchina immaginativa non omologata (Milan: Baldini-Castoldi-Dalai, 2003). 

5. It is interesting to reflect on the relationship between video, technologies, and cultural 
forms. For more on this point see Jon Dovey, “Camcorder Cults,” in The Television Studies 
Reader, ed. Robert C. Allen and Annette Hill (London: Routledge, 2004), 557-58. 

6. That is, using technologies outside of their intended “space of communication.” For 
more on this concept see Roger Odin, “The Home Movies and Space of Communication,” in 
Amateur Filmmaking: The Home Movie, the Archive, the Web, ed. Laura Rascaroli, Gwenda 
Young, and Barry Monahan (New York: Bloomsbury, 2014), 15-21. 

7. The PVEH collection is mainly composed by analog videos (there is only one 16-mm 
film). That is why, in the next pages, we will predominantly focus on analog video materials. 
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8. On “multiple identities” in a single social-movement/countercultural scene, see 
Donatella della Porta and Mario Diani, Social Movements: An Introduction (Malden: 
Blackwell Publishing, 2006), 98-100. 

9. For more on this transformation see Piero Ignazi, Dal PCI al PDS (Bologna: I] Mulino, 
1992), and Stephen Gundle and Simon Parker, The New Italian Republic: From the Fall of the 
Berlin Wall to Berlusconi (Abingdon: Taylor and Francis, 1996). 

10. In regard to the notion of “domain of memory,” we do not mean to bridge the gap 
between our theoretical/methodological set and the vast realm of memory studies. On the 
contrary, we aim to connect the “domain of memory” to the main issues concerning the “act 
of collecting memory.” In other words, we aim to reflect on memory as an historical source. 
In this sense, our major reference is Pierre Sorlin and his essay “Le storie personali: Sfida 
alla tradizione storica,” in Che storia siamo noi?, ed. Luisa Cigognetti, Lorenza Servetti, and 
Pierre Sorlin (Venice: Marsilio, 2008), 30-35. 

ll. For more on the history of the Italian media landscape see Irene Piazzoni, Storia delle 
televisioni in Italia. Dagli esordi alle web tv (Rome: Carocci, 2014), 181-85. 

12. More specifically, Okkupanet took advantage of the computing system networks 
shared by the Italian hard sciences departments. Using these networks, researchers were able 
to share data and to experiment with ICT resources and technologies. See Nando Simeone, 
Gli studenti della Pantera: Storia di un movimento rimosso (Rome: Alegre, 2010), 73. 

13. Ibid. 

14. Almost in the same time period, similar efforts were performed behind the collapsing 
Iron Curtain with the so-called samizdat televisions. Regarding this topic, see Friederike 
Kind-Kovacs and Jessie Labov, eds., Samizdat, Tamizdat, and Beyond: Transnational Media 
During and After Socialism (New York: Berghahn Books, 2013). 

15. Videogiornale’s crew could count on many contributors. Among them, besides Lino 
Greco, we can recognize Luca Bic, Andrea Brugnoli, Daniele Calzetti, Andrea Cusatelli, 
Daniele Del Pozzo, Francesco Gallo, Daniele Gasparinetti, Claudio Lanteri, Roberto 
Marchionni, Clinio Occhi, Roberto Paganelli, Vincenza Perilli, Andreas Pichler, Silvia 
Storelli, Anna Visconti, Johanna von der Vring, Johannes Wilms, and Lulu Zuccatosta. Some 
of them are still to be identified and named; this will be the object of further research. 

16. The PVEH collection holds seventeen episodes of the Videogiornale. The average 
episode length is about twenty minutes. 

17. For more on the Rome occupations, see Simeone, Gli studenti della Pantera, 170. 

18. Here, I refer to the notion of community in the broadest possible sense. In other 
words, it should be considered as stemming from the noun community, which is the general 
meaning used by Judi Hetrick in “Amateur Video Must Not Be Overlooked.” In this case, the 
word “communitarian” refers to “what concerns a social collectivity” and it does not have any 
specific political connotation. See Judi Hetrick, “Amateur Video Must Not Be Overlooked,” 
The Moving Image 6, no. 1 (Spring 2006): 72-77. The communitarian issue is also addressed by 
Deirdre Boyle and Ellie Rennie. See Boyle, “From Portapak to Camcorder,” 72-74; Ellie Rennie, 
Community Media: A Global Introduction (Lanham: Rowman and Littlefield, 2006), 15-45. 

19. Francesco Casetti, The Lumiere Galaxy: Seven Words for the Cinema to Come (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 2015), 81. 

20. For more on the material conditions of production see Tom Slootweg, “Imagining the 
User of Portapak: Countercultural Agency for Everyone!,” in Exposing the Film Apparatus: 
The Film Archive as a Research Laboratory, ed. Giovanna Fossati and Annie van den Oever 
(Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2016), 183. 
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21. Stefania Vicentini, “Il “Tg’ del Dams su maxi-schermo?,” !’Unitd, January 31, 1990, 6. 

22. Ibid. 

23. Diego Cavallotti, “Liaudivisivo analogico della quotidianita: Discorsi, pratiche e testi 
del film e del video amatoriale tra gli anni Settanta e gli anni Novanta in Italia” (PhD diss., 
University of Udine, 2017), 398. 

24. The PVEH archive holds a video documenting the group’s participation in the festival. 
It is titled Augsburg: Giovedi del DAMS, GI.5.4.89 dibattito con Agosti (HMPVEH_BO_256). 

25. For more on these screening solutions see Lino Greco’s email to the author, July 11, 
2017. 

26. On the role of informal networks, see della Porta and Diani, Social Movements, 114-34. 

27. For more on the national assembly see Simeone, Gli studenti della Pantera, 101-12. 

28. Casetti, The Lumiére Galaxy: Seven Words for the Cinema to Come, 81. 

29. Instead of using the term context, we could refer to the notion of ecology. It would 
entail a shift of theoretical focus, from the assemblage-dispositive studies to the media 
ecology framework. See Michael Goddard, Guerrilla Networks: An Anarchaeology of 1970s 
Radical Media Ecologies (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2018). 
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